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RIO VISTA, Mildura's art gallery and cultural centre, is a 
shrine of historic interest and happy association as an old 
home of 'the Chaffeys' - a Canadian family of unique 
contribution to the betterment of mankind. To them it was 
given within seven years to establish in so-called desert 
regions of two continents no less than four rapidly expanding 
colonies of home life with two populous model cities in a 

new industry of fruitful earth that is wealthy in the true 
sense of the word. Their name will be honoured among the 
nation-builders of the New World. 


George Chaffey and William Benjamin Chaffey, apostles of 
irrigation in California and Australia, were born at Brockville, 
Ontario, Canada. Their father was master of a line of little 
cargo-steamers trading on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River and his brother associated in construction of Victoria 
Bridge, Montreal. 


George was an engineer born. Leaving Kingston Grammar School 
at the age of thirteen to be a Lake Michigan sailor, he won 
youthful distinction by taking one of his father's tugs to a 
ship in distress. At seventeen he invented an improved marine 
propeller and later, engaged in shipbuilding, constructed the 
'Geneva', then the fastest light-draught vessel in the world. 
During the American Civl War he was mate of the ship 'Merrett' 
carrying remount horses from Kingston to Halifax for the 
Federal Army. At twenty-one he married and settled down to 
the practice of his profession and, without graduation but of 
his own personal attainments, was elected member of the British 
Institute of Engineers. 


Meanwhile his father's family had crossed to the 'Golden West' 
and were among earliest settlers of Riverside, California's 
first experiment in intense cultivation under irrigation of 
orchards and vineyards in what were previously and poetically 
known as desert sands. George, with his wife and children - 
three sons, Andrew, Ben, John and Emma, his sister, - paid 
them a holiday visit in 1880. He found his younger brother 
William Benjamin (known as W.B.) had become a horticultural 
authority specializing in increased production from the soil, 
methods of drying and preserving fruit, administration and 
co-operative marketing. W.B.'s active energies, frank genial 
nature and business acumen would make him a leader. 


George was so inspired by this wide new field of irrigational. 
science in affinity with his own science of engineering that 

he decided to stay. The partnership was formed - Chaffey 
Brothers - George the creator and engineer of irrigation 
settlements, W.B. as convener, adviser, administrator till 

the colonies were firmly established when they would undertake 
further schemes. Their profits, like those of their investors, 
would be immediate but not excessive. They were not speculators 
but creators. 


On Thanksgiving Day 1880, they rode out together to Garcia 

ranch on Cucamonga Plains at the foot of the Sierra Madre, 

thirty-eight miles east of Los Angeles. Those far-famed 

'deserts' of Southern California so populous today were then 

a cattleman's wilderness beyond San Gabriel Mission where 
vaqueros and gringos made war upon each other and on the 

” Apaches and the coyotes. 


Riding up the canyon to two torrential little streams that 
raced to the valley from snows of the Sierras, George visioned 
his waters and planned his scheme. To Captain Garcia, owner 
of the ranch, - an old Portuguese sailor who invited them in 
to a turkey dinner - the brothers made offer to buy a thousand 
acres of the chaparral at a dollar an acre and the sale was 
completed on the spot. Garcia's diary tells us that 


‘Captain George said that as soon as arrangements can be made 
he would go to San Francisco to secure western lands with the 
right to half the waters of San Antonio Creek’. 


George and his family moved into the old Garcia ranch-house - 
with a telephone installed. The land was divided into ten-acre 
blocks sold at 7/6 an acre, water delivered by cement pipes 

to the highest part of each block. They named the settlement 
Etiwanda for an old Lake Michigan Indian chief. Within eight 
months it was fully occupied and planted, W.B. Chaffey director 
and adviser, first seedlings from his father's Riverside orchard 
where young brother Charles was in charge. Etiwanda in five 
years enclosed 2,500 acres in full bearing, and Chaffey Brothers 
had found a fresh field. 


This was Ontario, in 1882 reclaimed from Cucamonga Valley - the 
notorious Rancho Chino where many a battle was fought. For 
6,000 acres they paid 40,000 dollars, waters from San Antonio 
Canyon with a tunnel-drive into the hill for 3,000 feet and 
twenty-six miles of pipes. These waters were believed a fairy 
tale so they set up a fountain by the railway line to prove it - 
the traditional Chaffey fountains of which two, in Mildura, are 
still playing. One, which was originally in front of the Chaffey 
home 'Rio Vista', was presented by Mrs. W. B. Chaffey to the 
City in its present position at the intersection of Deakin Ave. 
and 8th St. The other is still in its original position - in 
front of the site of Chaffey Brothers Ltd. offices, now part of 
the Grand Hotel and named the 'Chaffey Wing'. 


Ptice of the ten-acre blocks rose to 200 dollars each - then 
50 pounds sterling - but this time the brothers were idealists. 
‘The best people in the world for the best work in the world'’ 
was their appeal. Naming the colony Ontario to honour the 
province of their birth, they guaranteed a haven of plenitude 
and peace. They would build a garden city within ten years 
providing - 


1. Every ten-acre block of land with street or avenue frontage; 
town-site of 640 acres with city allotments in 80 acre blocks 
of avenues and streets to 66 feet wide; 


2. A central avenue 200 feet wide and eight miles long for highway 
traffic of mule trams, stage coaches, horse drawn buses, but 
planted with palms and gardens, a 'thing of beauty and joy for 
ever' in their phrase and that of Keats; and 


3. To provide an agricultural college for the education of the 
people and for the general education of their children. 


This was the Chaffey plan of Mildura and Renmark five years later. 
Ontario was deemed the model irrigation colony of the United States. 
Four hundred families moved in by the end of the year. For the 
planting of Euclid Avenue the brothers imported Persian Palms and 
Australian Eucalypts, which perhaps they introduced to the Pacific 
Coast. The shimmering light and shade of thé desert wonder never 
failed to please them - a tree of destiny: They were soon to see 
more. 


George opened an office in Los Angeles, an adobe town of about 

12,000 people around the Spanish missions. He gave it the distinction 
of being first city in the United States to be lit by electric light. 
One morning visitors arrived, a group of men highly diverted by the 
bags of eucalyptus seed displayed on the verandah and eager to-confer 
with ‘Chaffey Brothers’. 


They were a parliamentary party with press representative from far- 
distant Victoria in Australia, led by Alfred Deakin, Minister for 
Water Supply. In a tour of the western United States they sought 
knowledge of irrigation, the new science in which America was then 
leading the world. Referred to Chaffey Brothers as best authorities, 
they were duly welcomed and generously advised by George, who gave 
them an introduction to Ontario with W.B. in charge. 


That the Chaffeys should come to Australia a suggestion was then 
made - of this there seems no doubt. By the press representative, 
later Sir Edward Cunningham, through many years editor of Melbourne 
'Argus', this fact has many times been firmly and clearly verified. 
Personal friendships made at that meeting lasted throughout their 
lives. 


Ontario thrived. The thought of Australia stayed in their minds - 
bigger deserts, wider fields, sunnier skies, a younger continent. 
Induced by glowing articles and many suggestions in the Australian 
press - and by the opportunist promises of an American agent named 
Cureton in Victoria at that time, - George Chaffey arrived in New 
Year, 1886, on a tour of reconnaissance. He was given a rousing 
welcome for his name and his enterprise but negotiations for Crown 
Lands provoked political uproar. The battle for irrigation of 
Australia's deserts was fought on the floor of Bourke Street 
Parliament House. 


While he waited for this to abate George Chaffey made a paddle~wheeler 
tour down the Murray „River and selected Mildura as first choice. 
Mildura was then a drought-stricken station with the banks as bailiffs 
when one sheep in thirty acres could scarcely survive but the 
homestead garden of peach-trees, oranges and grape-vines, refreshed 
with Murray waters supplied by a wind mill pump supplemented by a 
smail steam pump, gave ample promise of the rich- fertility beneath 

its desert sands. The vision of Mildura today was in the founder's 
eyes. 


The preliminary Bill was passed. The Chaffey tender, with publishec 
plans to develop a quarter of a million acres at a total cost of 
350,000 pounds - and all for a Murray river water right never yet 
claimed - was on the table of the House. So sure was the founder 
that he proved his good faith by writing home for his wife and 
children to join him in the new land, for W.B. to sell Ontario and 
bring his family, to sell the Riverside estate and bring his mother, 
his sister and Charles. The Chaffeys were henceforward to be 
Australians, the whole continent for their colonies. 


While they were on the way a political hurricane raged in violent 
invective, allegations of graft, angry denials of their claim, but 
while Victoria delayed, the neighbouring State of South Australia 
generously welcomed their enterprise, accepted identical terms and 
invited George Chaffey to select a site. He straightway returned 
to Murray River and at Spring Cart Gully of Bookmark Station, a 
hundred miles down river from Mildura, was his vision of the Renmark 
today. 


The Victorian Government, to his surprise, simultaneously granted 

. him Mildura. Renmark was Australia's first irrigation settlement 

by three months only but the twin colonies share the honors in their 
coronal of vines. 


The immediate reclamation and colonization of 50,000 acres at Mildura 
and another 50,000 at Renmark, by a pumping station on a billabong, 
elevation to three levels and gravitation to a network of channels 
directed in furrows to every acre, every tree, was at that time a 
magic of science new to the world. The Chaffey pumping engine, ideal 
for its purposes, was also unique. The remarkable story of the 
founding and the epic of the industry is told in full in ‘Water into 
Gold'. Mildura and Renmark are Chapter One of Australia's irrigation 
history. A remembrance of the families is our concern here, of whom 
some have given their lives. 


They arrived, enot to the comfort of cities and the social adulation: 
that would have been showered upon them but three hundred miles to 
wilderness in buggies with their babies on their knees, carts with 
stores and furniture following behind. Cheerfully they shared their 
settlers' primitive living and denials because they believed in the 
unity of family life. 


Old Mildura homestead was residence till the houses could be built - 
Rio Vista for the W.B. Chaffeys with four young children, Arthur, 
Karl, Evelyn and Herbert. A daughter, Helen had died in Ontario in 
1886, aged one year. Soon after the birth of her sixth child Mrs. 
Chaffey died, and with Maurice Murray, her infant son, is buried in 
the little graveyard near the river. Part of Hermosa, residence of 
Mr. & Mrs. George Chaffey, is still to be seen in Eleventh St. About 
1910 a section of the house was sold and moved to another site. Sister 
Emma married Mr. Peter McLaren, of Leeds, England. Peter McLaren 

was sent out by the efhgineering firm of McLaren Bros., Leeds to 
install machinery and instruct in the use of traction engines. 


Mr. & Mrs. Charles Chaffey were in charge of 'Olivewood', Renmark, 
planting the first Washington Navels in Australia and the olive trees, 
a family so happy in the bushland that their mother has written their 
memories in a children's book, ‘Youngsters of Murray Home'. Mrs. 
Chaffey Senior, mother of the brothers, lived there for four years, 
sharing their backwoods wisdom and philosophy with the pioneers. 

She later moved to Mildura, helping to care for W.B.'s children 

till his second marriage. She died in Mildura in 1903 at the age 

GE 83. 


With the foundation of the settlement a host of American and Canadian 
business acquaintances and personal friends arrived. Some of these 
remained. ` 


To Rio Vista came the second Mrs. Chaffey - from Ohio - an earnest 
and charming woman of courage and personality who faced difficult 
years with strength and pride, mother of six Australian children - 
Lillian, died at eight months, Fred, killed in the first great war 
with an Imperial regiment in France, Edward, died at sixteen months, 
Emily, Robert and Isabel. Through 59 years at Rio Vista Mrs. Chaffey 
was its gracious and knowledgeable chatelaine, re-visiting her , 
homeland only twice for holidays. She died in 1950, affectionately 
honoured as one of 'Those Who Stayed'. 


For by no fault of their own the Chaffey Brothers in Australia - 
only financially and only temporarily - failed. The genius of 
engineering and administration that brought colonies into being 

anā established them for all time, the splendid types of settlers 
from many countries, but mainly from the British Isles, who made 
homes in the desert under their guidance and the remarkable transformatio 
of mallee sands within a very few years to fertile orchards - these 
were sadly undermined by political wrangling, mistrust, the economic 
disaster of bank crash following land boom discrediting Australia 
abroad - but by most of all by the unfulfilled promise of a railway, 
which George Chaffey's offer to build was denied. The settlements 
were left in Psolation for sixteen years while wholly dependent for 
a livelihood on the production of perishable fruit. The Chaffeys 
showed them how it was dried but with only paddle-wheeler transport 
for six months of the year in ‘high river', what was the chance of 

a market? 


We find George Chaffey, a falsely accused, facing angry crowds of 
men, some striking for higher wages, some refusing to recognise his 
right to levy a water rate - we find W.B. in his office by the 
fountain, beset by faultfinders, trying to undo the damage done by 
rogue nurserymen, dishonest agents, the salt appearing in leprous 
patches on the soil and the Murrary River crayfish undermining the 
channels. We find them hurrying to Melbourne, America, London, to 
raise money to keep faith, but always one of them resident, in 
charge. George was most frequently absent, a thousand miles round 
trip to Melbourne and Adelaide in those pre-telephone days. By the 
Chaffey coaches, of Cébb & Co. design, and the paddle-wheelers the 
Murray River was colonized. 


There was no hope of raising money. At the height of 'The troubles' 
attendance on any new venture, the tin dish rang out for Coolgardie 
gold. El Dorado in Western Australia. All the available millions 
were invested in gold, fruit farms in the mallee a laugh on the 
stock exchange. From Mildura and Renmark hundreds of settlers 
joined the trail, all who could get away. The Chaffeys could not 
pay because they were not paid. 


Of a royal commission on a major scale the findings were praise 
rather than blame - that the brothers had kept every promise, 
achieved and invested infinitely more than they had guaranteed 

but they had attempted too large a colonization without adequate 
means. A wiser dispensation, in such a significant nation-building 
scheme, might have deemed that a virtue and increased the means. 
They had spent and lost 350,000 pounds. 


After eleven years in Australia, a battle against odds every day, 
George went home to California - he borrowed the fares. By a 
Californian Company he was immediately financed with 150,000 dollars. 
Within eighteen months he founded a third settlement in Cucamonga 
and then launched out on the greatest achievement of his life,-the 
reclamation and colonization of Colorado Desert into Imperial Valley, 
one of the 'Winter Gardens of America' - 125,000 acres of orchard 
lands. He founded the California Bank in Los Angeles and was a 
director and first President of the bank, with his eldest son Andrew 
to succeed him when he died at his San Diego home in 1932. 


Ben, his second son, stayed in Australia. He married Cowra Crozier, 
a member of the Crozier family who were owners of pastoral properties 
near Mildura before the latter was colonized. Ben was the owner of 

a series of pastoral properties on the Murray and Darling Rivers 

in the Mildura-Wentworth area, and finally, Manfred and Kilfera, 
North of Mildura. Ben and Cowra had one child - Mavis, now Mrs. 
A.G.W. Campbell, residing in Essendon, Victoria. 


W.B. Chaffey “never left‘ the Mildura colony. With admirable philosophy 
the humility of true greatness he became a labourer in the vineyard 

he created. He did not sell his beautiful home because nobody could 
afford to buy it. His elder sons were recalled from a Melbourne 
school. On a bicycle that one of them won in a raffle their father 
rode to his block at Irymple, six miles out in the morning and back 

at night. Later he drove in a 'jinker', the boys aboard to help him, 
the younger children at Mildura school. 


He was still 'The Boss' to the settlers, no petty resentments, 
everyone sure of a lift in the jinker, a cheery word of the weather 
or the world. They sought his advice on their problems and he 

never failed to give it. His straightforward good nature and broad 
sense of humanity made him the universal friend. Though not seeking 
prominence he helped all good causes in the town, started small 
progressive industries such as a stemmer and grader of fruit and 

a packing shed, welcomed newcomers with a warm hospitality and in 
knowledge and assistance gave them of his best. 


Rio Vista was never a ghost-house of old glory, With its majestic 
marble mantelpiece, noble staircase, cedar panelling and doors, 
polished floors of jarrah and furnishings now valuable antiques, 
set in wide balconies and richly-flowering lawns, it was a 
beautiful, but very economical, home. Several times he sensibly 
tried to sell it but nothing approaching its value in those hard 
years could be offered - for which Mildura rejoices today. The 
ball-room was generously made available without charge for young 
folks' dances. 


Vice-regal visitors and celebrities were often installed there in 
the old 'Coffee Palace' days and 'the Boss' gave of his best, with 
pretensions. He could entertain royally on occasions, even in 
those hard times, as the following tale will show. A visiting 
governor and his lady were to be honoured at a dinner party, the 
big drawing-room hastily converted to a banquet hall. Of damask, 
silver and delicate viands prepared by the best cooks of the Murray's 
rich provender - quail, crayfish, cod, chicken, asparagus and fruit 
conserves ~- there was nothing lacking to make the banquet a success 
and bevies of the Red Book elite, invited to attend, had shaken 

out the moths from swallow-tail coats and ostrich feather fans ... 
but where were the butler and footmen? Where were the serving men? 


As soon as the need was known half a dozen of the gay young bachelors 
round town offered their services gratis. As smart a little coterie 
of garcons as in the Savoy Hotel turned up on the great night, 
accepting the capes and glossy top hats with a deference profound, 
then juggling the claret gassses and finger-bowls in the banquet 
hall while a Buddha of a butler with a twinkle in the eye, shepherded 
them around. Their excellencies, in the toasts and speeches, 
complimented Mildura and their host in some slight surprise at 
the colony's ‘way of life' in the wilds. Taking their departure 
next morning, an equerry, as an afterthought, handed a sovereign to 
the host. 

. 


‘Oh, by the way, sir, this is for the Boots.' 


The Boss bowed. That morning he showed it to a friend 'It's mine. 
I earned it,' he said. '‘'I was the Boots.' 


Many such smiles are told. 


The construction of the railway, in 1903 was the dawn of better 
times. During all these years George Chaffey, in constant 
correspondence with his brother, had tried to persuade him to return 
to the partnership again but Mildura was home. California at its 
richest made no appeal. With the settlements he had put down roots, 
growing firmer with the years. 


In 1908 W.B. Chaffey was chosen as leader of three men who could see 

an assured future in’co-operation of packing, preserving, selling, 
improving and advertising their fruits, sharing each others' profits 

in good years to cover the losses in the not-so-good. He became first 
chairman of the industry association in 1908 and through the following 
years while most of their disadvantages disappeared. Meantime he was 
managing director of the now promising Mildura Winery, of which he 

had planted the first wine grapes at Irymple in 1888. Two sons, Arthur 
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and Karl, were the owners of orchards. One, W.H. Chaffey, became 
secretary to the Winery in 1917 and is now a director and secretary. 
A new Winery was built on the present most appropriate site at 
Merbein, the White Cliffs, and produces Australian wines and brandy 
of the highest quality. 


In 1920 the settlement of Mildura was declared a borough, with 
W.B. Chaffey as first mayor. For his lifetime of fidelity and 
conspicuous leadership he was awarded the honours of empire by 
King George V. in the order of C.M.G., Companion of St. Michael 
and St. George. He died in 1926, beloved by all. His statue in 
Deakin Avenue is testimony to the regard and esteem of Mildura 
people during his thirty-nine years of loyal association, good 
fellowship and fidelity of service to his ideal. 


Of W.B.'s first family there remain only Evelyn (Mrs. E.F. Power 
of Sandringham) and W.H. Chaffey of Merbein. W.B.'s second wife 
survived him by twenty-four years. Their remaining children are 
Emily Marion (Mrs. C.M. Bowring) Mildura, and Isabel Marjorie 
(Mrs. J.H. Walker) Wodonga. Robert Hugh died in Mildura April 
23rd 1958, at the age of 56, after an extremely active and useful 
life, during which he did much to promote the welfare and status 
of Mildura. George Chaffey's sons Andrew, Ben and Jack are deceased. 
Three sons and two grandsons of W.H. and Naida Rolph Chaffey will 
carry on the name in Australia. 


'The life of George Chaffey', a biography written by J.A. Alexander, 
is a memorial to the great engineer and his many achievements, 
including those of latter years in Southern California, where he 

is now hailed as genius creator of model irrigation colonies. 


Ontario, a garden city of 75,000 people in paradisal vineland and 
fruit tree setting, in 1956 celebrated its diamond jubilee with a 
special illustrated supplement of Ontario 'Daily Report' devoted 
wholly to the story of Chaffey Brothers, their spectacular and 
idealistic achievements and the history of the Californian colonies 
they founded*and named. Their unique contribution to the State's 
industrial history was extolled in the jubilee number of Los Angeles 
Times. 


Pride of Ontario are the famous Euclid Avenue and the more famous 
"Chaffey' - the agricultural high school of their first prospectus 
in 1882, long since affiliated with the University of California 

as a major seminary of advanced classical and technical education. 
Of this the most recent news is a letter from a Californian friend 
published by Mr. George Tilley, editor of 'Sunraysia Daily', telling 
of ʻa five-million-dollar Chaffey College to be rebuilt on the old 
200-acre site in the foothills between Ontario and Etiwanda. 


‘The construction of the first twelve buildings,' the enclosed 
prospectuses state, 'Follow a University of California survey report 
in 1956 by Dr. William S. Briscoe who recommended that accommodation 
for 2000 students be immediately erected, ultimately to take 7,000. 
The buildings will be for campus centre, social science, languages, 
arts, creative arts, gymnasium, physical science, life science, 
electronics, aeronautics, business education and administration. 


Ground-breaking ceremonies were held on March 17, 1958 - ona 
block of scrub with not even a water supply! - contracts to be 
completed a year from that date. 


Although no such brilliant progress can be reported of the 
-equally magnanimous High School projects inaugurated by the 
Chaffeys here, with dedication of ground and contributary income 
of orchard lands to their support, the ultimate benefit to the 
young generations of settlers is much the same. Since 1911 
Mildura and Renmark have shared the full advantage of college 
education for their children to university standard but these, 

in the Australian constitution, are provided. and administered 

by governments of the respective States. . The excellent and 
progressive high schools of Mildura, Renmark, Glossop and others 
established as population demands, with agricultural and technical 
science prominent in the curriculum and splendid recreation 
grounds for all forms of sport, have now in attendance a round 
thousand senior students each. Close consideration of the Chaffey 
endowment in particular, with the accumulated revenue of its 
dedicated lands, is now being given for further beneficial schemes. 


In 1962 the Australian jubilee of the first sod turned under 
irrigation will be celebrated at Renmark and Mildura. In 
reconnaisance of the great engineering projects of the present 
throughout this continent, the reclamations already effected on 
a vast scale - of which not one has failed - it baffles our 
imagination to realise what the future may unfold. 'The Chaffeys' 
have led the way, whatever it may be. Their senior colonies, in 
irrigation system and constitutions virtually unchanged through 
seventy years, the miracle of sixty thousand people sustained by 
one single co-operative industry forever expanding in their own 
ideal, are monument to their name, - even as Rio Vista, a shrine 
of memories. 
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LOOKING BACK - AN IMAGE FROM YESTERYEAR 


Margaret ‘Ella’ Chaffey, Renmark's first lady 


HEATHER EVERINGHAM _ 


MARGARET Ella Chaffey (nee 
English) was born into a wealthy family 
in Toronto, Canada, in 1860. . 

She started schoo] at age nine but 


_could read long before that. Af age L1- 


she attended a school in Lausanne. 


Switzerland. with private tutoring in 


French. 

Tn her teens she spent Summers in 
Faly with a consumplive uncle. and was 
tutored in talian. She also attended 
school in Carisruhe and became profi- 
cieni in German. 

In 1875 Ella and her sister were at 
schoo! in Paris where she hoped to get 
her Teachers’ First Matriculation at the 
Sorbonne, however was.diagnosed with 


TB and returned to Canada “to die”. 


She recovered and from 1879-80 she 


_ attended a ladies academy which had 


been attended by her mother. 

This well-traveled, intetligent and. 
roultifingual lady may have appeared 
quite daunting to some of the English 
women of high status in Renmark who 
were. only. prought up tokave needle- 
point; painting, some French and social. 


_skills‘which-enabled them to make ‘good 


mastiage matches. 

Ella's family had moved frequently 
~ wintering in Florida and California — 
angit was in the lauer that they met the 
Chaffey family. — 

Within.10 days of meeting Ella m . 
#884; Charlés had proposed. Ella was 
23 years of age and after an [8-month 
engagement the couple married just 
before Charles” brothers departed from 
Califomia to their new Australian ven- 
ture. | 


Ella Chattey aged 75 imn Canada, 1935. 


Elia and Charles established a lemon 
orchard and their first child was born in 
1886. 

in 1887 Charlies was summoned 
by his brothers to go to Australia. He 


_. returned to California to bring pregnant. 


Ella and their infant to their new home. 
Ella, then aged 28, had her baby in 


Adelaide and in January 1888. accom- 
- | panied by servants. travelled by train: 


and paddle steamer to Renmark. 
Hef new home (Olivewood) was 
unfinished and they stayed in the old 
Paringa Station homestead. 

Ella had remarkable recall of her 
earliest years and at age 79 she wrote 
Seven Decades ~ an unpublished work 
of {19 pages -~ about-her entire life, 


beginning at age four. 


Some of her reminiscences are also- 
to be found in her brother-in-law’s 
biography The Life of George Chaffey. 
She was a skilled writer and her writing 
brings to life those exciting days of the 


new Renmark irrigation settlement as 
they unfolded. 

Ella would have stood out as a tallist 
woman, with a foreign accent and high- 
ly intelligent, and presumably Americar 
fashions would have been different to 
those of Australia. 

By all accounts she was-liked and 
respected. She went through a great 
many servants, bur not through any fault 
of hers. It was rather that they left ro get 
married, as there was a large imbalance 
of the sexes in those early years. | 

‘Three of those maids named their 
children ‘Elia’ after their mistress. At 
Olivewood there is an inscribed bible 
from Etja to her nursemaid Janė Pa 
on the occasion of her 14th birthday. - 

Her first shopping was: doné on, 
the paddlesteamer Quee = a floating 
department store, The butcher called: - 
weekly and she wrote of the pleasure 
the family and their friends experienced 


. eating their first fruit, which was a crop 


of watermelons. 
Ella was misuress of Olivewood 


estate and husband Charles was the 


manager of the Renmark Company and 

as such she would have gocupied ‘firsi 

lady’ stains. 

- Many importast dignitaries, politi- 

cians, bishops and venerable archdea- 

cons were entertained at Olivewood. 
The household had staff of a cook, 

two maidservants and a governess umil 

the children were old enough togo 

to boarding school in Adelaide. This 


„allowed Elta timeto. spend writing 


children’s novels: her first published 
in 1896 was titled The Youngsters of 
Murray Home. 

fo be continued... 


Ella’s memoirs s record early days 


{continued from aa 7, 2017). 


HEATHER EVERINGHAM 


ONE of the early Renmark’s great 
social events was the annual horse 
race which tended to be an all-day 
pionie affair attracting horses trom 
stations far and wide, 

Family groups gathered around 
the course in the shade and would 
visit back and torth while the 
horses were paraded and admired 
and husbands were not to be seen 
und! lunchtime. 

Sumelimes the Chatley house- 
hold would eater a horse in the 
tocul race and Eila recorded how 
proud the young jockeys were in 
their silks. The prizes would inevi- 
tably go to the station horses that 
were bred for racing. but that did 
not siop everyone from thoroughly 
enjoving the day. 

it was said of Ella chat her visits 
to the sick — perhaps employees 


of the Olivewood estate. together... 


with her baskets.of dainty tf 
were much appreciated. Ella 

saw her first ‘cinematograph’ in 
Renmark shortly after the end of 
tne Boer War in 1902. and she . 
deseribed “awesome pictures that 
shivered and shook ull one was 
almost blinded — yet more marvet- 
lous to ine than any modern film 
could be now”. 

_ Seven Decades was Ellas 
unpublished memoir written at 
the age of 79 and contains many 
gems of interest. This includes the 
name ‘Olivewood’, given to her 
new homestead pot as the result 
of early olive plantings but rather 
because the native pine logs, of 
which the noose is constructed, — 


of hele batk. 

Olive trees were among the first 
plantings by many settlers because 
they acted as efficient windbreaks, 

not because of any desire to make 
olive off which then had se place 
|, m English cuisine. 

“Olive ail was actually used to 
grease machinery and later applied 
to hands when dipping fruit into 
caustic soda prior to the drymy 
process. 

Gila witnessed a corroboree in 
~ Grs? months is her new home: 
stiligg on logs near a huge bonfire 
while 30 unckid black-skinned 
natives enacied a war dance — she 
| desertbed as “thrilling and rather 


Ella a Chaffey, Renmark’s ‘flrst lady’, 
1860-1942. 

creepy” to see them “decorated in 

barbaric Hnes and daubs of white _ 


and red paint stamping. jumping * 


and writhing to thé steady beatiof | l 


the lubra’s wooden sticks”, 

The Chattey family teft 
Olivewood in 1904 and a bank | 
foreclasure meant they: never - 
returned. Fort a time they lived in 
British Columbia and: 
but finished:their: days heir = 
native Canada. Ella's three sons 
jomed the Canadian Forces and at 
the close of World War I two boys 
had died: plus a son-in-law and ‘her 
third son died in 1927 from war 
wounds. ~ 

For a white Ella fel under the | 
influence of charlatans posing as 
spititualists able to communicate 
“with the other side”, At that dme. 
many families were vulnerable as 
they straggled to cope with their 
grief and joss. 

Charles Chaffey died in 1937 
and at the next Renmark Council 
meetiig it was passed that con: 
dolences be sent to Ella and her: 
family. 

Mentions of Ella appeared i in. 
the Renmark Pioneer for a des a 
after the family left. 

In 1912 of one of her stories was 
serialised in a. Vancouver publica- 
tion. Her story, The Little Apricot 
Cunter: an Australian Romance, 
was inspired by her Renmark 
memories. , 

Ella Chaffey aad her two 
sisters-in-law from Mildura are 
featured in the Wamen of the River 
Country exhibition to be launched 
hy Renmark Paringa Mayor Neil 
Martinson on Sunday, April 3h at 


- 2pm. 


itis appropriate that the launch 
will take place at Olivewood which 
was Ella’s home from 1589 o o., 
1904. s eS 


ote 


